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Date:         Tue, 1 Nov 1994 09:09:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Kathleen Yancey <FEN00KBY@UNCCVM.UNCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: portfolio assessment
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sun,
              30 Oct 1994 20:40:49 -0400 from <RBULLOCK@DESIRE.WRIGHT.EDU>
 
Rich, thanks so much for your explanation; it does show portfolios used in
different ways, for different purposes.  I've got some questions I'd like to
pose/post: for instance, how do you distinguish an adequate MA portfolio from
 an inadequate one, but perhaps I should send this to you off list.
 
As to the WAC portfolio, George Meese at Eckerd College can tell you more about
that.  Their model has four required papers, with one additional optional,
and students have to pass it in order to graduate.  The Writing Center there
provides support both for first-time applicants and for repeaters, and every
student has a faculty mentor who signs off on the portfolio.Students with
superior portfolios earn a certificate so indicating; I've read one of those,
and it was impressive indeed.
 
kathleen
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Date:         Sun, 6 Nov 1994 17:15:40 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Portfolios
 
On Oct. 24  Linda Hunter posted question about portfolios. I have enjoyed
reading the answers--and then I disposed of them.  Big mistake! Now I find
I would like to refer to them as we contemplate using portfolios here at
the University of Rhode Island. Did anyone save these responses, and could
you send (fax? e-mail?) a compiled copy?  Thanks.
 
Linda Shamoon                  tel. 401-792-4203
College Writing Program        shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Independence Hall
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, R. I. 02881
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Date:         Mon, 7 Nov 1994 13:27:04 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Resent-From: LCERIC@MIZZOU1
Comments:     Originally-From: dab@cs.OSWEGO.EDU (David Alan Bozak)
From:         LCERIC@MIZZOU1.BITNET
 
Dear List Owner;
 
        Would you please evaluate the following call for papers, and if you
believe it would be of interest to members of your list, would you forward
it out to them?  Thank you for taking the time to consider this.
 
-dab
 
     David Alan Bozak       Computer Science Department     ________|________
   dab@moxie.oswego.edu             SUNY Oswego              ___\__(*)__/___
      (315) 341-2347             Oswego, NY  13126                o/ \o
 
 
  - - The original note follows - -
 
 
 
                             ***** CALL FOR PAPERS *****
 
                        PROBLEM SOLVING ACROSS THE CURRICULUM
                       Sixth Annual  International Conference
                BREAKING BARRIERS: ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO LEARNING
                                 June 21 - 24, 1995
                              Saint John Fisher College
                                    Rochester, NY
 
     About the Conference:
 
     PSAC (Problem Solving Across the Curriculum) is a conference that is
     integrative in all respects. This year, small group discussions will be
     used to provide the opportunity for more in-depth exchanges about
     alternative approaches to learning.  Plenary speakers will challenge
     participants to look critically at today's 'classroom.'
 
     (past paper and workshop titles and authors are available via anonymous ftp
     to cs.oswego.edu in pub/PSAC)
 
     We are proud to announce this year's Plenary Speakers:
          Prof. Norman Coombs, RIT,
               on distance learning
          Prof. Kimberley Woodhouse, U. of Toronto,
               on Total Quality Management
 
     Other features of the conference include:
          paper presentations
          highly interactive workshops
          Hall of Innovation for demonstrations
          vendor displays
          poster displays
          opportunities to socialize and network
          special welcoming event for first-timers, Wednesday evening
 
     Conference proceedings will consist of accepted papers, which will serve as
     a valuable resource for faculty interested in incorporating alternative
     approaches to learning into their classroom.
 
     Please consider proposing a paper, workshop, or discussion group topic.
 
                                PARTICIPATION OPTIONS
 
     We look forward to your participation in this conference.  We are accepting
     proposals in these areas:
 
     Papers: (10 minutes/10 minute Q&A) Teaching faculty are invited to submit
          papers related to the theme of helping students improve critical
          thinking and problem solving abilities.
 
     Workshops: (1 hour)  Workshops are intended to enhance the skills and
          broaden the perspective of the participants. They should be hands-on
          or participatory experiences.
 
     Demonstrations/Posters: The Hall of Innovation is a gallery display of
          curriculum and teaching ideas.  The Hall allows presenters to
          demonstrate  and discuss  ideas with the viewers in  a more leisurely
          atmosphere.
 
     Registration information will be sent out in March.  The conference fees
     will be $200 for early registration (which includes all meals, proceedings,
     and tee-shirt).  Registration will be limited to 250 participants.
 
                          ***** FOR MORE INFORMATION *****
                   Call the conference hotline: (716) 385-8452  #5
 
     For more information contact
          Susan Hochhauser, Dutchess Commmunity College, Information Officer
          (914)471-4500 ext 47ll FAX (914) 471-3360
          peltz@sunydutchess.edu
 
          David Bozak, SUNY at Oswego, Co-chair
          (315)341-2347  FAX (315)341-5424
          dab@moxie.oswego.edu
 
          Betty Lawrence, SUNY Empire State College, Co-chair
          (518)587-2100  ext. 388 FAX (518)587-5404
          blawrence@sescva.esc.edu
 
                   ***** PRESENTATION PROPOSAL INSTRUCTIONS *****
 
     Topics could include (but are not restricted to):
          cooperative learning
          problem-based learning
          distance learning
          innovative instructional strategies
          diversity influences
          implementing student-centered pedagogy
          critical thinking and learning
          experiential learning
          cross-cultural theories of learning
          outcomes based education
          instructional technology
          alternative learning environments
          theories of problem solving
          problem solving in the classroom
          quality retention in alternative approaches
 
 
     ABSTRACTS
          A 100 word abstract of the presentation, on 3.5" IBM formatted disk
               (WordPerfect 5.1 format or ASCII) or e-mail.
          Must be received by Feb. 15, 1995; confirmation mailed by March 1.
          Presentation type indicated: paper, workshop, or demonstration/
               poster.
          Presentation title (12 words maximum).
          Equipment needs.
          Name, affiliation, and address of EACH presenter.
          Academic area(s) addressed by the presentation.
          Name, phone number, and e-mail address of principle author/presenter
               (to whom all correspondence will be addressed).
          A self-addressed, stamped postcard if hardcopy acknowledgement of the
               proposal is desired.
          Presenters must register and pay the registration fee.
 
     Send abstracts to
 
     for Papers
          James Segovis
          Bryant College
          1150 Douglas Pike
          Smithfield, RI  02817-1284
          (401)232-6382 FAX (401)232-6319
          jsegovis@research1.bryant.edu
                 or
          Martin Rosenzweig
          Math Department, Bryant College
          Smithfield, RI  02817-1284
          (401)232-6187 FAX (401)232-6319
          mrosenzw@research1.bryant.edu
 
     for Workshops
          Susan Palocsay
          IDS, James Madison University
          Harrisonburg, VA  22807
          (703)568-3061  FAX (703)568-7938
          fac_spalocsa@vax1.asc.jmu.edu
 
     for Demonstrations/Posters
          Sheila Brady-Root
          St. John Fisher College
          3690 East Avenue
          Rochester, NY   14618
          (716)385-8452  FAX (716)385-7311
          sbr@sjfc.edu
 
                         ***** FULL PAPER SUBMISSIONS *****
 
     Final papers must be received by April 15, 1995.
     Papers must be submitted in Word Perfect 5.1 format on an IBM-compatible,
          3.5" disk.
     A style sheet and formatting guidelines will be sent to each principal
          author.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 11 Nov 1994 07:59:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         EBranscomb@AOL.COM
Subject:      ESL,Basic Writing , Academic Writing
 
A colleague of mine has posted the following message to some ESL lists, and
asked me to cross-post to writing lists for him. I think he raises some
interesting questions.
 
Rick Branscomb
Salem State College
 
----cut here----
 
I have a few questions about the role of reading in general -- and
anthologies of readings in particular -- in helping students develop
the ability to write "academic prose."
 
I'm currently teaching two different classes, both of which
emphasize composition -- but one is an ESL class, and one is Basic
Writing, a class for native speakers whose placement essays
indicated they were't yet ready for the regular Composition I (first
semester of Freshman Comp) course.
 
In both classes, I'm starting with purely personal kinds of writing
(childhood experiences, etc.), and moving toward assignments in
which the students will be asked to react to words that have been
produced by other writers (essayists, fiction writers, songwriters,
advertising copywriters), and to try to express their reactions in
the kind of semiformal voice typical of most college writing.
 
Although the two populations are very different in a number of ways,
there are also similarities.  And one of them is that as we move
toward these more "academic" assignments, my Basic Writers are
starting to sound more like my ESL students than they did earlier
in the semester.  The reason, I think, is that for both the ESL
students and the Basic Writers, academic prose is something
"foreign."  Neither group has a really clear sense of what this
particular register in English is supposed to sound like, and their
efforts to write it are marred by embarassing mistakes of tone,
grammatical errors they would probably not make in more informal
contexts, and a general uncertainty about what the conventions of
this kind of writing are supposed to be.
 
But as I said at the beginning of this posting, the questions I
want to raise are about assigned readings in compostion courses.
 
It would seem to make sense that the best way to have students master
academic writing would be to have them read a lot of good examples of
the kind of writing we expect them to learn to produce.  And yet, the
anthologies of readings that are often assigned in composition
classes (for native speakers and ESL students alike) don't really
include much writing about other peoples' writing.  Many of the
essays in such readers are very personal in tone, and the purpose
seems to be to give the students interesting and provocative
material to react to.  They do not seem to me calculated to give
students a very clear idea of what the papers they are supposed to
write should sound like.
 
So here are the questions I'd like to throw out for discussion:
 
        Am I correct in thinking that the special register we call
"college writing" is a "language" in which many students, both native
speakers and ESL students, have "limited proficiency" when they enter
college?
        To what extent should the readings we assign in writing
courses be selected to serve as models of "college writing"?
        Am I correct in complaining that many anthologies for college
composition courses do not give students the kind of models for
imitation that they probably need?
        If extensive reading can help students master the conventions
of college writing, where can appropriate readings be found?
 
John Green / j1green@mecn.mass.edu / Salem State College / Salem, MA
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Date:         Fri, 11 Nov 1994 10:56:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL,Basic Writing , Academic Writing
 
Interesting post, Rick.  Let me take a crack at responding to your friend's
questions.
 
>
>        Am I correct in thinking that the special register we call
>"college writing" is a "language" in which many students, both native
>speakers and ESL students, have "limited proficiency" when they enter
>college?
 
I wouldn't call it a language, exactly, but it comes pretty close to being
a dialect, doesn't it?  But the main problem, as I'd define it, is that
college writing--however you define it--places many, many new expectations
on both basic writers and international students.  Some of those new
expectations are linguistic, but most of them, I think, are cultural in
nature.  Take a look at Helen Fox's _Listening to the World_ (NCTE, 1994)
and you'll see what I mean.  The whole notion of how we work with and
relate to texts is "foreign" both to basic writers and to students from
many other cultures.  They have to bend their minds around so many new
concepts, so it's no wonder they end up sounding alike.
 
>        To what extent should the readings we assign in writing
>courses be selected to serve as models of "college writing"?
 
I'm probably in the minority here, but I have never thought models were
very effective--at least, not in the conventional sense of the term as
applied in college anthologies and most college writing courses that use
them.  Asking students to "write like this" sets them up for failure, and
they know it.  They aren't going to measure up to Virginia Woolf, Annie
Dillard, E.B. White, Loren Eiseley, Bruce Catton, Nora Ephron, etc.  And
THEN the question Rick's friend asks comes into play:  How well will they
do in college even IF they can write like E.B. White or Virginia Woolf?
Would "Death of a Moth" or "Once More to the Lake" earn an A in their
biology or sociology classes?
 
I think we ought to send them out to gather models from the library.
Invite them to take a look at various kinds of academic writing and to
compile lists of characteristics.  Get them involved in assignments that
model the ways academics work, they ways they create knowledge and
communicate that knowledge with each other.  Instead of trying (vainly) to
get them to write as Annie Dillard writes, we should help them develop ways
of joining the academic discourse community, of joining the conversation.
 
>        Am I correct in complaining that many anthologies for college
>composition courses do not give students the kind of models for
>imitation that they probably need?
 
Yes.  (See above)
 
>        If extensive reading can help students master the conventions
>of college writing, where can appropriate readings be found?
 
The library is a good place to start.  Students can explore the academic
register by looking at articles and books from different fields and from
different indexes.  For example, they could compare reviews of the same
book from both popular magazines and academic journals.  Or they could look
at journals in their chosen fields of concentration and compare those
writings with articles in magazines that cover the same territory.  It'd be
great, too, to gather examples of successful papers from upper-division
courses and put those into the mix.  Then FY Comp students, for example,
could get a more solid idea of what they need to do in order to succeed in
the NEAR future.  Also, sending students out to gather the resources
involves them in the process, invests them in the outcomes.  Handing them a
coursepack or an anthology does the reverse.
 
 
I'll be interested in what others think.
Bill
 
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Acting Director                      Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                         e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1025 Angell Hall                                  FAX:  313-763-0937
University of Michigan 48109
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Date:         Fri, 11 Nov 1994 10:49:35 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Keith Rhodes <0100710@NORTHWEST.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      ESL, Basic Writing, Academic Writing
 
        I read Bill Condon's post, and I have to say I agree with him; but it
irritates me.  I do not entirely understand why academic prose should not be
more like Virginia Woolf, or at least like Annie Dillard.  It seems to me
that learning something about the nature of vivid style, thoughtful language,
rhetorical form, and even the power of sublime intentions has a broader, more
worthy application than learning nuances of citation protocols.  Bill, I was at
the Missouri colloquium on writing assessment this year, and I was certainly
impressed with your work there as our designated expert.  I was especially
taken with your call for the assessment of metacognitive dimensions.  It
strikes me that the sorts of metacognitive dimensions taught by adherence to
current styles of academic discourse are somewhat less than the ultimate we can
imagine.  Indeed, concentrating on learning those forms seems like a waste of
the metacognitive abilities many of my "developmental" students already
possess -- not to mention those that many of us already admitted to the old
Discourse Community possess but have little opportunity to use.
        Understanding that change will come, if at all, slowly, and that right
now I owe my students an opportunity to succeed at academic discourse, still I
yearn for ways to engage this discourse in a way that might lead to a hastening
of its enrichment.
 
Keith Rhodes
Northwest Missouri State University
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Date:         Fri, 11 Nov 1994 13:05:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL, Basic Writing, Academic Writing
 
Hi, Keith!  Thanks for the kind words.  And, in turn, I agree with
YOU--only it doesn't irritate me.  ;-)
 
 
>It seems to me
>that learning something about the nature of vivid style, thoughtful language,
>rhetorical form, and even the power of sublime intentions has a broader, more
>worthy application than learning nuances of citation protocols.
 
Yes! And if I didn't say that, mea culpa.  My point in suggesting a
different sort of model and a different way of learning about them was for
the students to be able to locate themselves, from the outset, WITHIN the
genres they'll be using in their studies and their work.  Asking them to
READ Dillard, etc, is good; asking them to use those texts explicitly as
models establishes the students as outsiders trying to get in.  That's what
I was objecting to.
 
>I was especially
>taken with your call for the assessment of metacognitive dimensions.  It
>strikes me that the sorts of metacognitive dimensions taught by adherence to
>current styles of academic discourse are somewhat less than the ultimate we can
>imagine.
 
Yes!  But I'd add that the fault lies in how many of the dimensions we're
aware of and how few we teach.  There's a lot more in the sources I was
talking about than citation protocols and deadly academic prose (though of
course, they're there too).
 
 
>        Understanding that change will come, if at all, slowly, and that right
>now I owe my students an opportunity to succeed at academic discourse, still I
>yearn for ways to engage this discourse in a way that might lead to a hastening
>of its enrichment.
 
It won't happen if we don't do it, Keith.  That's why I found those
questions so provocative, because they expand to encompass practically all
we do.  Oh, dear--not again!
 
Cheers,
Bill
 
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Acting Director                      Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                         e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1025 Angell Hall                                  FAX:  313-763-0937
University of Michigan 48109
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Date:         Sat, 12 Nov 1994 10:06:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL, Basic Writing, Academic Writing
In-Reply-To:  <01HJCOIBOIDG000VWN@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Keith Rhodes" at Nov 11,
              94 10:49:35 am
 
In reply to Keith's desire to move academic discourse toward
Dillard (I didn't see Bill's posting that you referred to,
Keith):
 Popularizing Williams' Ten Easy Lessons seems to be a good way
to urge that move.  My ta's go through it (without doing the
exercises, thank you), and they get the point (amidst many others)
they we could do without the metadiscourse that has the primary
(and perhaps) only function of signaling membership.  I have
asked all the teachers (including the lit people) to read
W's second chapter on usage and conventions.  Williams
is one of our best weapons to make grace a criterion of
academic discourse.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Date:         Sat, 12 Nov 1994 10:15:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL,Basic Writing , Academic Writing
In-Reply-To:  <01HJCO2NGTB2000L47@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Bill Condon" at Nov 11,
              94 10:56:38 am
 
Now I did read Bill's note, and I want to add to that last
point of having students look at texts that are NEAR to their
situation.
 
I think models like Annie Dillard's are useful here and there,
but as Bill notes, the students know they can't write like
her.  The models that work for us here are the ones we gather
from students in past years (same course, more or less same
writing situation).  The new students also are enjoying looking
at what the teachers write in response to the same or similar
writing situations.  We are collecting these now on the
library gopher for the next wave of students: open access
to all for models. I think it's often useful to look at
someone else successfully responded to a situation when I
find myself faced with a similar situation (writing grant?).
But as Bill says: the similarity has to to CLOSE--that also
means closeness of the writer and the writer's relationship
to readers.
 
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Date:         Sat, 12 Nov 1994 23:40:54 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ESL,Basic Writing , Academic Writing
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sat,
              12 Nov 1994 10:15:30 -0600 from <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
 
I've been following this strand on "grace" in academic writing with interest. I
 too have made much use of Joe Williams' book and his "Little Red Schoolhouse"
work (a seminar for TA's teaching writing at U. Chicago. It expands on the work
 in his text) I have found this work to be quite powerful, for graduate student
s as well as for undergrads.
 
That said, I must take issue with the way that this strandseems to be polarizin
g "style" and "content." Whether it is the prose of an Annie Dillard or the "pr
inciples" of a Willimas or a "Strunk and White," a particular worldview--dare I
 say--ideology--lurks within this "way of speaking." Now, worldviews are not ev
il--we all have them, as we must. But this dichotomizing of style and cointent
all too easily can become a valorizing of certain worlviews as reflecting reali
ty. And, the indivdualist "naive realism" worldview inscribed in this prose
 
style can preclude us from talking about certain topics in specific ways. Recen
tly, Lester Faigley has argued along these lines in FRAGMENTS OF RATIONALITY,"
but I think Richard Ohmann addressed the issue most powerfully in1982, "Use Def
inite, Specific, Concrete Language." He worried then, and rightfully so, that t
he insistence on this style keeps us from being able to focus intellectual atte
ntion directly on social and cultrual practices. Even Williams acknowledges the
 necessity for making nominalized abstractions the o topics of sentences in aca
demic discourses. Williams doesn't treat the issue with the cynicsm of someone
like Lanham, but I do get the senese that Williams wishes that nominalizations
would just go away.
 
 
 
I am not arguing for a ban on narrative in academic discourse. Indeed, I think
that the inherent tension between the academy's demand for analytic styles and
its simultaneous desire to narrativize (did I make that up?) experience forms a
n intersection that makes possible academic discourses. But, I think we do ouse
lves and our students a disservice if we simply hold up narrative as the "ideal
" which academic forms can just never achieve. In doing so we reproduce the old
 New Crit dichotomies.
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Date:         Sat, 12 Nov 1994 23:12:38 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ESL,Basic Writing , Academic Writing
 
I think the "problem" with composition readers is a vestige of the unhappy
meeting of literature scholars with the broader view of discourse taken by
rhetoricians--a view that does not necessarily privilege fiction or literary
style but is more interested in strategy in all kinds of writing and
recognizes all kinds of excellence. Since literature anthologies no longer
seemed acceptible in rhetoric courses, the fall back position was literary
essays--a wonderful but verydifficult genre. The great majority of readers out
there now are full of literary essays. Most WAC readers are really collections
of literary essays about different disciplines. That is, they are rhetorically
consistent; the subject matter varies. I would actually like to see a reader
that pulled together some good academic writing. Bazerman actually put such a
reader together a couple of years ago. But until there are large numbers of
teachers out there who have skill in rhetorical analysis, such readers are not
likely to have much of a market.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
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Date:         Sun, 13 Nov 1994 08:40:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Diana George <dgeorge@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL,Basic Writing , Academic Writing
 
Can't help but put a word in here because I've just interviewed a class of
ESL students and asked them what they would like that the course doesn't
currently offer.  Except for one student who said he wanted more
instruction in grammar and vocabulary, the class all said they wanted to
read more.  They said they didn't really care what they read--literature,
scientific studies, essays--it didn't matter to them. They just wanted to
read more and respond to what they were reading.  I asked about reading to
"model" their own writing, and they said, okay, but that wasn't really it.
What they wanted was a course that dealt with ideas and arguments written
in English.  They wanted to talk and write more about those ideas.
        What these students (from several different countries including
Turkey, China, Malaysia, Bangladesh, Korea, and Japan) said was that they
needed more practice writing about ideas and they thought reading more
would help them.
        A grad student here (originally from Bangladesh) used the same comp
reader in his ESL classes that the regular comp classes were using. When I
asked him if his students would have trouble relating to the readings in
that text--about contemporary American culture--he said that is what they
need. They are practiced at grammar and conversation and they have been put
in classes again and again in which they write about the differences
between their country and this one. But they hardly ever get a chance to
talk about ideas that emerge from such differences.
        I know this comment is taking us in a slightly different direction,
but I thought I'd let you know what a group of ESL students say they need.
 
Diana George
 
        ********************************************************
 
        "There are days when I am envious of my hens . . ."
                --from Barbara Kingsolver, "Apotheosis"
        ********************************************************
 
 
  Diana George                                      dgeorge@mtu.edu
  Department of Humanities                          906-487-3233
  Michigan Technological University                 906-482-7016
 
  1400 Townsend Drive
  Houghton, Michigan 49931
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Date:         Mon, 14 Nov 1994 00:02:35 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Writing Academic Papers
In-Reply-To:  <01HJDNSQQ8740010LT@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Automatic digest
              processor" at Nov 12, 94 00:01:31 am
 
One reason, I think, that students have difficulty writing
academic papers is that they rarely have read the kind of
writing they are expected to produce.  Textbooks, even through
intro college-level, simply do not use the language that
most professionals use--unless they are professional textbook
writers.  And textbooks often simplify issues to a degree that
removes what we find interesting. So the first
encounter many students have with
the professional discourse of academics is when they do a
database search and go look up a source that turns out to
be incomprehensible.  They don't know how to read it or
write anything like it.  I think there is a need for models for
that reason--not models to imitate necessarily, but models to
use for understanding what the beast looks like, what its
sensibility is, what wags its tail and tickles its fancy.
 
I team taught in a course for ESL writers as a grad student, together
with a reading teacher.  The reading people had put together
a collection of readings, all of which had been assigned in lower
division courses on campus within the past couple of years.  Some
were textbookish; some were real journal articles.  I learned
a lot about teaching academic writing by being in the classroom
and assisting in the teaching of academic reading.  The joint
program had been designed by Marilyn Sternglass and Sharon
Smith (now Pugh) at Indiana U.  I think there were some publications
about it (tho I'm not sure--around 1983 or 4).
 
Of course, we should also realize that the demands have escalated
over time.  We've gone (we, the academy) from expecting students
to write something literate and (maybe) literary to
expecting students to write something professional.  I don't remember
being expected to produce something professional till much later.
Now we are telling students it's a good idea to publish so that they
can get into a grad program at a prestigious or reputable school.
 
I believe (experientially, impressionistically) that we at the colleges and
universities have escalated or inflated our demands along with and
as pointlessly as the workplace.  You need a college degree to get
a job that requires minimal skills and little thought.  You need
a publication and top scores to get into a big-ten Phd program.  All
of this affects what we expect basic and esl and "regular" writers
to produce.  We want (i.e. expect) more and better sooner than what
was expected of us.  (I suppose that depends on when each of us
got our education.)  I want to backpeddle a bit--I don't quite believe
what I just said, but I believe it's enough a part of things to
let it stand for now.
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Nov 1994 09:28:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan I Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL, Basic Writing, Academic Writing
In-Reply-To:  <199411111654.KAA85583@badlands.NoDak.edu>
 
Keith -
 
I was struck by your line, "I do not entirely understand why academic prose
should not be more like Virginia Woolf, or at least Annie Dillard."
First of all, I should note that I sympathize with your position and I
probably prefer the same kinds of writing as you do.  And I think that,
since teaching (and grading) writing is how many of us spend our time,
it's not surprising that we have opinions on what kinds of writing ought
to be acceptable.  Still, I can't help but note that academic discourse
is writing with a purpose (probably "purposes").  One big part of that
purpose may be to demonstrate membership within a particular club; there
are other purposes as well, of course.  At some level, I think that
academic prose is what it is because it works for those purposes.  We can
criticize it as graceless or heavy or unnecessarily dense, just as
someone from another discipline might characterize some of those literary
essays as -- well, decide for yourself what charges might be made.  But,
if academic prose is to change (as it seems to be doing, at least in some
disciplines), I think that can only happen if insiders become convinced
that it no longer serves the purpose, or that it serves the wrong purposes.
 
 
Joan Hawthorne
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Nov 1994 09:33:18 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ESL, Basic Writing, Academic Writing
 
But why must all discourse evolve toward a particular kind? Annie Dillard is
good, but she surely isn't the only excellent prose writer, and her style
isn't the only excellent one. I'll make a sweeping generalization, and then
duck. Most literary essays are really about the author, not about the
ostensible subject. They are "stance" pieces, by and large. All writing has
"stance" (call it ethos, personna, voice, whatever), but it often is the point
of a literary essay whereas it usually is not the point of a technical manual.
There are times (many times now as an administrator) when I as a reader do not
really want to enjoy interesting personalities on the way to the information I
need. It's hard for me, in my English teacher hat, to acknowledge this. A
couple of years ago, my spouse and I attempted to put together a reader of what
we called "working prose." (The idea originated from a joke about developing a
reader analogous to the "generic" brands of food with the black and white
labels.) Our goal was to find really good prose written by professional but
sometimes anonymous writers. We made a point of it to avoid all of the highly
anthologized writers. The plan was to put together a reader that emphasized
the craftmanship of the prose. Never got off the ground. The reviewers for the
publisher wanted us to include bios of the writers. They complained that the
selections were "boring" ,(sounds like students), apparently not much
interested in the craftsmanship of the writing. One of our basic beliefs was
that every piece of writing is interesting if you concentrate on trying to
figure out how it works. Finally, they wondered if there really was a market
for such a text. Apparently not. I have also taught a sophomore level course
in the "rhetoric of everyday texts," under such titles as "English Prose
Style," "Rhetorical Analysis," and (my personal favorite) "Defensive Reading."
This is probably the most empowering and useful course I have ever
taught--helping students to see that the stuff they read every day is as
susceptible of analysis as any poem and that they would be wise to learn how
to analyze such texts and to understand what is going on in them. To be honest,
I think the content of our composition readers, on the whole, is a teacher
centered exercise in self-indulgence. Now I'll duck.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Nov 1994 11:50:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Keith Rhodes <0100710@NORTHWEST.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      ESL, basic, academic writing
 
        Since it is another of our conventions that someone who has generated
responses should respond again, I'll do it; though since I am really enjoying
this conversation I am going to avoid the customary urge to "defend"
myself (I'll just say that my department would be pleasantly shocked by a
vision of me as a defender of literary writing).  After reading the reactions,
it occurs to me that my real complaint is with exactly what does "work" about
academic prose, and what ideologies it forwards.  Combining the issues (leaving
to others the work of illuminating the problems with that because I think they
will and that I will learn from it), academic prose sustains the business of
being academics, and sustains it along a model of hierarchy, naive realism, and
disengagement from social interaction.  I think there could be a really good
and useful row over whether narrative, dialectical, or interpretive models
deserve the greater emphasis (all being inevitable in the making of meaning),
but in the end I would love to see more of anything that does the work of
making language and its structures -- again. broadly defined to include the
social -- more visible.  It is only the static dimension of academic prose that
irritates me, because the sense that writing is static seems like one of the
greater hurdles my "basic" writers face.
        I'll also ask, though, whether writers will write without
"inspiration."  Woolf probably won't inspire many of my students, for the
reasons we all seem to recognize.  Neither will C. S. Peirce or Roland Barthes,
to move closer to writing that inspires me as an academic writer.  Steps along
either of these paths, though, would seem more likely to inspire an active
writing intelligence than steps along a path toward something shot through with
membership and advancement markers.  If indeed membership is everything, there
is nothing wrong with this; thinking about the effects of inspiring writers to
be members above all else is exactly what dissuades me from being a good
"epistemicist" myself, though.  Unless we are creating the ability to create
meaning that really means something, I have trouble inspiring myself to do my
own work.  That's where I got in here -- metacognitive dimensions are what I
want, what my students want; but membership is what we fear is the most to
which we can aspire.
        I seek more assistance, then, fellow listers.
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Nov 1994 11:45:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      ESL, basic, academic writing
 
Inspiration is tough. It's a little hard to figure out what will inspire this
person or that person. Remember those 60's amd 70's readers full of what we
thought were provocative political essays? These didn't really stir students
up much. At the risk of embarrassing self-revelation, let me explain a couple
of my more recent "inspirations." I am inspired to write to my son in college,
largely because he is an appreciative but highly critical reader whom I miss
having around the house. A couple of years ago, I was inspired to write a
argument to the city council about the policies and procedures governing the
towing of illegally parked cars (as a result of my son's car being towed). A
rather corrupt "dual enrollment" arrangement at my daughter's high school
inspired me to write a discussion of that practice for the school and to
transform it for a state board that looks into such matters. I recently really
warmed to the rhetorical challenge of preparing the document outlining the
guidelines for our annual academic planning exercise, much of which was bad
news. In general, much of my current writing is "required" in a way, and I
find inspiration in the rhetorical problem solving activity that these
required tasks pose. Am I dealing with "great ideas"? Well, in a way: ideas
about the goals and purposes of education, about the role of universities,
etc. But I'm also dealing with the nitty gritty of daily life, with the
problems of producing effective working prose that will move our institution
forward. There are things in life other than literature that can stimulate us
to write and think. Alas, some of my best writing recently was stimulated by a
proposal from the business college to add a substantial fee to the MBA
program.
  But then I'm not always a totally dull guy. We had a pretty good time on the
SCUM (computers and riding) discussion forum on the electronic version of the
annual computers and writing conference. Bring this back to readers: it may
well be that the "inspiration" is not in the text but in the student.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Nov 1994 16:26:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL, Basic Writing, Academic Writing
In-Reply-To:  <01HJGT10FOVS0014S1@crcvms.unl.edu> from "David E. Schwalm" at
              Nov 14, 94 09:33:18 am
 
David:
Almost agreeing w/ you.  But Dillard was just one example.  How
about Williams' text as another (and quite different example)?
The issue of course isn't whether the author is or isn't present.
It think it might be better put as degree of authorial presence--
the degree is on a continuum.  Where the writer (de)locates him
or herself is a consequence of the rhetorical situation and the
degree to which the writer decides to meet or perhpas jar the
readers' expectations (readers being situated in their own
rhetorical situations).
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Nov 1994 16:29:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL, basic, academic writing
In-Reply-To:  <01HJGXK7UFXC001GA8@crcvms.unl.edu> from "David E. Schwalm" at
              Nov 14, 94 11:45:11 am
 
> SCUM (computers and riding) discussion forum on the electronic version of the
> annual computers and writing conference. Bring this back to readers: it may
> well be that the "inspiration" is not in the text but in the student.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
 
or in the fit of the situation to the student.  We like to write all
sorts of possibly dull things because we are already IN that situation
and conversation.
Irv
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Nov 1994 20:12:06 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK, WRIGHT STATE UNIVERSITY, DAYTON,
              OHIO" <RBULLOCK@DESIRE.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL, Basic Writing, Academic Writing
 
David,
I'm intrigued by your course in "the rhetoric of everyday texts."  Could
you post a description and text list?
 
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Nov 1994 20:20:56 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK, WRIGHT STATE UNIVERSITY, DAYTON,
              OHIO" <RBULLOCK@DESIRE.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: harassment of female TAs
 
Chuck,
Your message is dated October 21; I received it on November 14.  Is Milwaukee
really THAT far behind the rest of us?
 
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 14 Nov 1994 23:01:18 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Paul Trummel <trummel@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      The Rensselaer Lilith
 
*****************************************************************
 
CONTRA CABAL: 5(2):
The Lilith of Languishment, Licentiousness, and Corruption
 
*****************************************************************
 
In the Semitic language "lilatu" meant the handmaid of the ghost
and became confounded with "layil" to mean terror (as of a night-
demon). In Hebrew myth, Lilith the first wife of Adam associated
with night and death to become known as the screech owl who stole
and killed children. According to the myth, Yahweh made both
Lilith and Adam from earth. However, Yahweh used clean earth for
Adam's creation, but for Lilith he used filth and impure
sediments.
     Lilith (Teri) became the first collegiate wife of Adam (Lee)
and her presence has never left him. She presumed the role as
equal partner and would not prostrate herself under him during
mind copulation. Her independent attitude did not endear her to
him because he considered it insubordinate and he later demanded
retribution. Consequently, this modern Lilith quickly learned
that an independent woman in the Rensselaer Cabal represents
eternal and fundamental disruption of a "divinely" ordered male
state of affairs. However, with condescension, the Cabal later
allowed Lilith to assume a degree of power. As retribution to
Adam, she now prostrates herself beneath him. She uses her
demonic power to negatively affect the minds (and academic
standing) of students who do not support the totalitarian
doctrines of the Cabal.
     Teri resembles the mythical serpent (in the shape of a
woman) frequently identified with Lilith. Her shadow falls upon
students so that they tend toward copulation with demons and
seduction of professors (LLC/RPI has recently granted PhD degrees
as the result of carnal epistemology). Moreover, she roams the
halls of the Sage building in search of students whose minds she
may steal and kill to punish them for the sins of their fathers.
She smiles her inscrutable smile, then psychologically castrates
them. She causes intellectual death through enforced mediocrity
so that her own insecurity and denial may translate into self-
aggrandizement. This behavior allows her to avoid punishment for
her own feminist fantasies of power in a male dominated cult.
     The Rensselaer Cabal exemplifies how myth, literally
conceived and understood, creates or sanctifies prejudices and
supports a "divinely" inspired totalitarian doctrine. It has
shown Teri a way to save herself, as a serpent saves itself, from
the wrath of the cultist Lee. It also justifies her continued
subjugation to him.
     Students should heed the warning and not trust this modern
Lilith lest they fall prey to her injustice, lying, and
intolerance. Many of them will insist upon academic freedom and,
by that, trigger her wrath. If they refuse to conform to her
totalitarianism and sexism, then she becomes a permanent hazard
to their academic and professional health. This writer (formerly
an LLC/RPI lecturer and PhD student also an associate professor
of communication and rhetoric), enlightened by his personal
experience of the pernicious practices described here, subscribes
to the tenets upheld by members of the National Association of
Scholars (NAS). These professors, graduate students, and college
administrators commit themselves to rational discourse as the
foundation of academic life in a free and democratic society.
This writer warns that LLC/RPI faculty members actively promote
the condition that deeply concerns that Association:
 
     . . . the NAS is deeply concerned about the widening
     currency within the academy of perspectives which
     reflexively denigrate the values and institutions of our
     society. Because such tendencies are often dogmatic in
     character, and indifferent to both logic and evidence, they
     also tend to undermine the basis for coherent scholarly
     dialogue. Recognizing the significance of this problem, the
     NAS encourages a renewed assertiveness among academics who
     value reason and an open intellectual life.
 
     The members of the Rensselaer Cabal in no way subscribe to
the NAS philosophy. The description of the Technical and Graphic
Communication program, propagandized by the Department of
Language, Literature, and Communication, Rensselaer Polytechnic
Institute, blatantly misrepresents the actual offering. This
department has neither qualified faculty members nor resources to
support the program that they describe. The behavior of Teri and
Lee, the Rensselaer Lilith and Adam, typifies the behavior of
most of the faculty members. Many of their profiles will receive
explicit coverage in future editions of CONTRA CABAL.
     Meanwhile, those students who consider enrollment in LLC/RPI
programs may write to CONTRA CABAL for information about the
corruption and fraud prevalent in that department. Many have
already taken advantage of this opportunity and decided to enroll
in more ethical programs at other universities.
 
*****************************************************************
 
Academicians who identify with Lilith or Adam may wish to send
florid tributes or condolences. They should email them to:
 
     Teresa Marie Harrison <harrit@rpi.edu> or
     Camillus Lee Odell <odellc@rpi.edu>
 
 
*****************************************************************
 
To subscribe to CONTRA CABAL send an email.
 
     To:       concabal@u.washington.edu
     Subject:  subscribe
     Text:     [FirstName] [LastName]
 
*****************************************************************
 
To unsubscribe from CONTRA CABAL send an email.
 
     To:       concabal@u.washington.edu
     Subject:  unsubscribe
     Text:     [FirstName] [LastName]
 
*****************************************************************
 
CONTRA CABAL has an estimated 100,000 international readers on
the Internet and several newspapers have republished either
complete articles or segments. The publisher encourages
electronic copying and forwarding of articles if the copyright
information remains intact. However, he retains the copyright and
expressly denies the right to convert the articles into any form
of printed medium without written permission. Send requests for
permission to the publisher by email or fax.
 
Paul Trummel, Managing Editor and Publisher.
 
     Email:    trummel@u.washington.edu
     Fax:      01-206-227-9486
 
Copyright 1994 by Paul Trummel. All rights reserved.
 
*****************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Nov 1994 09:32:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00mwmunley@BSUVC.BSU.EDU
Subject:      Query: Writing Majors
 
As directors of writing programs, can you direct me to schools, programs or
specific people who know about constructing an English major in writing
(combining creative writing of fiction, drama and poetry with tech writing and
editing, writing about science, other professional and workplace writing that
could not be found in a journalism department?  Private answers, so as not to
clog the network, are welcome.  Mike Munley at Ball State (317-285-8573)
"00mwmunley@bsuvc.bsu.edu"  Thanks for your help.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 15 Nov 1994 09:14:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Donna Dunbar-Odom <DO5264@ETSUACAD.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: harassment of female TAs
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon,
              14 Nov 1994 20:20:56 -0400 from <RBULLOCK@DESIRE.WRIGHT.EDU>
 
I had every intention of responding to this thread when it was actually
current, but TA observations, papers, and SCMLA intervened.  The thread
on harassment prompted me to think about ways to introduce the topic for
discussion in the graduate teaching seminar I teach.  I ended up
collecting some of the comments made here on the list and duplicated
them for the TAs, then I asked them for their responses, suggestions,
difficulties, etc.  Several noted something of a semantic shift into the
category of sexual harassment; a couple (older women in their 40s) said
that they found they had fewer behavior problems than their
"traditionally" aged counterparts.  However, the young men said they,
too, had problems with students (especially males) challenging their
authority.  The consensus was that more variables are at work in the
dynamics of disruption than gender.  A couple are working on this issue
for their final projects in the course.  The topic produced some very
interesting theoretical as well as practical discussion that now
continues to be a "thread" in subsequent classes.  Thanks.
 
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Literature and Languages
East Texas State University
Commerce, TX  75429
do5264@etsuacad.etsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Nov 1994 10:32:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Therese M Zawacki <tzawacki@MASON1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      wpa post (fwd)
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Wed, 16 Nov 1994 10:06:34 -0400 (EDT)
From:TZAWACKI@gmuvax.gmu.edu
To: tzawacki@mason1.gmu.edu
Subject: wpa post
 
From:   BITNET%"postmaster@asu.BITNET"      "PMDF Mail Server" 15-NOV-1994
 10:27:31.89
To:     TZAWACKI@GMUVAX.BITNET
CC:
Subj:   Undeliverable mail: NJE delivery failure
 
Received: From ASU(MAILER) by GMUVAX with Jnet id 1870
          for TZAWACKI@GMUVAX; Tue, 15 Nov 94 10:27 EST
Received: from Jnet-DAEMON by asu.edu (PMDF V4.2-13 #2382) id
 <01HJHLUG0JPS9D4EFQ@asu.edu>; Tue, 15 Nov 1994 08:26:45 MST
Date: Tue, 15 Nov 1994 08:26:45 -0700 (MST)
From: PMDF Mail Server <postmaster@asu.BITNET>
Subject: Undeliverable mail: NJE delivery failure
To: TZAWACKI@GMUVAX.BITNET
Message-id: <01HJI2RCL4EM9D4EFQ@asu.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: MULTIPART/MIXED; BOUNDARY="Boundary (ID XGgCLUyH542sP8gGsyYkeQ)"
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
X-Report-Type: Nondelivery; boundary="> Error description:"
 
 
--Boundary (ID XGgCLUyH542sP8gGsyYkeQ)
 
--> Error description:
Error-For: WPA-L@ASU
Error-Code: 1
Error-Text: unknown or illegal user: WPA-L@asu.edu
 
 
--Boundary (ID XGgCLUyH542sP8gGsyYkeQ)
Content-Type: MESSAGE/RFC822
 
Received: From GMUVAX(TZAWACKI) by ASU1 with Jnet id 3287 for WPA-L@ASU; Tue,
 15 Nov 1994 08:26 MST
Date: Tue, 15 Nov 94 10:26 EST
From: <TZAWACKI@GMUVAX>
Subject: models for "college writing"
To: wpa-l@asu
Original_To:  JNET%"wpa-l@asu.acad.bitnet"
 
 
The first question that needs to be asked, I think, is what is "college
writing" anyway?  We know from looking at the writing of our peers in
other disciplines and at the assignments they give their students that
there is no such thing as a monolithic discourse called "college writing."
 
There are huge differences across disciplines and even within disciplines.
A writing teacher interested in models might ask faculty in other
disciplines for sample graded student papers and copies of assignments.
 
But, I would argue, even student models are not sufficient.  Being able
to write in the discourse of a discipline entails understanding how
knowledge is discursively constructed in that discipline.  Why do they
write *that* way about those issues in that discipline?
 
Finally, it is always worth remembering that we can expect more errors,
especially syntax errors, from our students as they struggle to think
and write in new ways.  They know how to produce narratives of their
lives and even basic writers and ESL writers can write these with some
facility.  They are just beginning to learn how writers position themselves
when they write about other knowledge.
 
                                     Terry Zawacki
                                     George Mason University
 
--Boundary (ID XGgCLUyH542sP8gGsyYkeQ)--
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Nov 1994 10:57:43 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Keith Rhodes <0100710@NORTHWEST.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      ESL, Basic, and Academic Writing
 
Inspiration need not be immediately grand, I'll grant you.  I am constantly
inspired by the quality of my 1988 Honda Civic hatchback, feeling a deep
satisfaction in the moment when, another day's work done, I snap its perfectly
solid transmission into first gear to start the drive home.  In an important
sense, I am inspired by nothing more than the mechanics.  This spirals out,
though, into an appreciation for the management methods and worker ethos that
creates such things, into a deep gratitude for the cheap, reliable
transportation to a master's program (100 miles round-trip), doctoral program
(290 miles),and now this job doing what I love best (80 miles).  The car, its
production, its uses, all seem intimately connected with vaster forces that I
see as on the side of Good in the world.  My sense is that every mundane
inspiration has this same potential -- for both an appreciation of the very
task at hand and a deep sense of its connection with Good.  I am very, very
much in favor of having students do work that is accessible to them and
possible for them.  My favorite "paper" this semester is a brochure that one of
my students is writing to advertise his lawn-care and landscaping business.
That student is having a great time thinking about Larger Issues like the
meaning and value of personal integrity and the way a list of services can tell
a "story."  Sure, this brochure (being written in a "developmental" class) is
"basic"; it is also a version of literature -- "degenerate" in the traditional
view, to be sure, but certainly veering in the literary direction.
 
So what should a model be?  Certainly, if the concept is that a model "works"
by offering a chance to "write like this," the model for this brochure would be
other brochures -- and that has been true, at least in gross characteristics.
The main model for this student in creating the meaning of this writing,
though, has been personal narrative writing heard during work in peer groups.
And, if all of these chains are traced back, forms of literature and of
aesthetically pleasing rhetoric generated at the highest levels of language
competence in-form it all.  I guess I have a nearly impossible hope that it can
be possible for models to show not only the next step, but the Good to which
the step is leading.
 
Because, you know, there is another kind of motivation, that of doing things
purely for personal advantage.  My deep conviction is that the prevalence of
this motivation in student writing and academic writing alike is absolutely,
inextricably bound up with the gracelessness that so often infects them.  Models
in this paradigm become limited "do this and you will get reward tokens"
guidelines, rendering the issue of meaning moot.  Obviously, there are always
both motivations in any act of writing; and indeed, there is the extent to
which membership and belonging within a discourse community is its own kind of
Good.  My "irritation" (which lessens the more you all help me to articulate
it) at the idea of modeling genre conventions should be able to be alleviated
entirely if the models chosen are those that do Good, both in the immediate
sense of craft in the more ephemeral sense of premitting students to hunger for
meaning in their tasks.
 
Thanks and curses to this community for inspiring me so throughly as to compel
me to keep filling this space.
 
Keith Rhodes
Coordinator of Composition
Northwest Missouri State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 16 Nov 1994 11:42:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: wpa post (fwd)
 
We have a couple of graduate students from USU who are going to MLA
in San Diego for interviews.  They both need housing and are looking
for other graduate students who might want to share a (cheap) room.
If any graduate students on this list would like to respond, or if you
would pass the word along to your graduate students, we would appreciate
it.  You can contact me (FAHULT@USU>EDU) and I will forward messages on
to the students (one male, one female).  Thanks in advance for the help.
Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 19 Nov 1994 21:14:23 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         RBULLOCK@WSU.BITNET
Subject:      Fighting a test in proposed WAC program
 
I've posted this on both WPA-L and WAC-L, so please accept my apologies
for duplicate messages.
 
Briefly, the situation is this:  after lying moribund for 4 years, our
writing across the curriculum program has been revived.  It's very
similar to its previous incarnation, which died in a political battle
over general education;  the College of Liberal Arts was widely seen as
the villain that "killed wac."  Now, due to continuing trustee interest
and new-presidential interest as well, an ad hoc committee was formed to
revise the previous proposal and bring it to the university curriculum
committee.
 
That ad hoc committee, which did not include anyone with expertise in
writing on it, did just that, and its proposal differs from the original
in a couple of significant ways:  one, there's no provision for faculty
development or faculty oversight--it's a set of requirements, not a
_program_ with an academic focus (we in the English Dept. are arguing
that case, fairly successfully so far);  two, it has changed the GE
writing requirement from the need to pass the writing part of 4 GE WI
courses (from presumably several that would be offered) to the need to
pass 4 of 4 GE WI courses.  If a student fails the writing part
(separated from the content, of course) of one or more, s/he has to take
a test of writing proficiency and pass it to meet the requirement.
 
Needless to say, we're gagging, especially at the way this test is being
described by members of the ad hoc committee: either as a quick-and-dirty
minimal competency test, or (!) as some sort of standardized test that we
could send away for scoring.  We've made several suggestions:
        --fail the writing part of a GE WI course, take a writing course;
        --get below a C in one of those courses, take a test (since the
original separation of writing from content grade was an administrative
way to note WI course completion on the transcript; if everyone takes the
same 4 WI courses, there's no need to provide separate grades);
        --get below a C in one or more courses, satisfy your major
department's writing proficiency demands, to be defined in concert with
and approved by the WAC Oversight Committee.
        --(this is facetious, but I want to use it in the arguments that
are bound to come) sure, we'll do a minimal competency test in writing,
but only if a similar test is put into place for history, economics,
science, and math;  if college sophomores and juniors only need to know
how to put sentences together and spell, then surely they only need to do
basic math, be able to recognize a few dates and names and countries on a
map, etc....
 
Still, as our dean (who is determined to avoid being branded as the WAC
Killer yet again, and who generally supports writing) pointed out, most
everyone on the university faculty has no problem with tests--they do it
all the time.
 
So when I and my chair meet with this ad hoc committee and
some university curriculum committee members to try to work out a
compromise document, I'd love to have some arguments that I could use to
persuade them that a one-shot writing test is either unsound practice or
much more involved and expensive to do right than they think (Note: the
vice provost spearheading the ad hoc committee wanted to convene a group
of us in the English Dept. [now they ask us] to come up with a test in
about 2 weeks.).  I'm studying up my TEACHING AND ASSESSING WRITING
(Thanks, Ed; it's great) and just discovered the new ASSESSING WRITING
journal, so I'm not spinning my wheels, but I've learned that when it
comes to writing, merely having expertise in the subject and rational
arguments doesn't mean anyone will listen to you.  Help?
 
Rich Bullock
Wright State University
Dayton, OH 45435
(513) 873-2220
rbullock@desire.wright.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 20 Nov 1994 08:03:19 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         ANGELA M GULICK <AFAMG@ACAD2.ALASKA.EDU>
Subject:      Unsubscribing
 
Sorry to bother the main list, but I need to temporarily unsubscribe, and I
can't find the directions originally sent with my subscription (someone this
disorganized doesn't DESERVE to be on the list :)  If someone could respond to
me off list with a copy of those directions, I will be extra careful not to
lose them again.  Thanks.
 
Angela Gulick
Univeristy of Alaska Anchorage
AFAMG@acad2.alaska.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 20 Nov 1994 21:34:04 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Identifying Writing Intensive Courses
 
At URI, writing intensive courses are starting to proliferate, and the
Faculty Senate has charged our WAC committee to design a means of
identitfying and labeling these courses.  I would like to know how this is
handled at other institutions. Do you use a "WI" designation or some other
label?  Do the labels appear in the college bulletin?  pre-registration
materials? elsewhere?  What do you do about courses with multiple sections
but only one or two instructors teach writing intensive versions? Are there
pitfalls I should know about?
 
Also, I would like to use this opporunity to institute a sensible system
for "awarding" the label and for reviewing the WI aspect of the course
after a period of time.  Would you briefly share how this is handled at
your institution? Again, are there pitfalls I should know about? Thanks!
 
Linda Shamoon, Director                tel.: 401-702-4203
College Writing Program                fax:  401-792-2580
Dept. of English                       e-mail: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Independence Hall
URI
Kingston, R. I. 02881
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 20 Nov 1994 22:05:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Fighting a test in proposed WAC program
 
Rich, it's hard to tell the bad news from the worse news. That is, I can;t
tell whether the test is worse than the fact that the "writing part" of the GE
WI courses is somehow separable from (and separately passable/failable) the
"content" part. That seems to undercut the whole point of WAC. The test is
just another way of missing the point. Loks to me like a job for the WPA
consultant evaluators!
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 20 Nov 1994 22:09:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Unsubscribing
 
To Anna and others: if you want to stop receiving WPA mail temporarily, you
can use the NOMAIL option rather than unsubscribing: Send the following to
LISTSERV@ASUACAD: set wpa-l nomail
 
When you are ready to go again, send this message: set wpa-l mail
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 20 Nov 1994 22:22:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Identifying Writing Intensive Courses
 
At ASU, the General Studies Council reviews all courses that are candidates
for writing intensive status. We require two "literacy and critical inquiry"
courses: L1 is usually a lower division writing course beyond first year
composition or, less often, a writing intensive disciplinary course; L2 is
supposed to be a writing intensive course in the major. The General Studies
Council has developed a set of criteria that candidates have to meet, and we
ask the department chair to verify that all sections of a multiple section
course will meet the criteria. If not all sections do, we don't approve the
course (this is more a limitation of our student information system than
anything else). The big problem with our system is that we review L1 and L2
courses for compliance only every three years (some places review them every
semester). However, I really don't think that there is too much slippage. At a
place as big as ASU, you have to eat a little slippage. There is also some
unevenness in the L1 and L2 courses. That is, all have the requisite amount of
writing in them, but in some the writing is really "added on" rather than
fully integrated into instruction and learning in the course. We decided to go
for getting faculty to require a certain amount of writing, and then offer
faculty development opportunities to help them use writing effectively.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Nov 1994 10:24:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Identifying Writing Intensive Courses
 
Here's how it is done at the University of Wyoming:
 
All writing courses or writing intensive courses are identified as W1, W2, or
W3.  They are identified that way in the college bulletin and also in each
semester's published class schedule (there is a column for identifications of
this kind).  Each course that is identified this way has been approved by a
college-wide committee that approves all general education courses.  Each
course must meet the criteria established for each category--these criteria
must be demonstrated in the syllabus and in the description of the course.
 
We haven't determined on a review process yet--as WAC coordinator, I am able to
keep track of many of the courses, but we definitely need a more formal
process.
 
Jane Nelson, Director of the Writing Center
Center for Teaching Excellence
University of Wyoming
jnelson@uwyo.edu
(307) 766-5004
 
 
 
semester0
0
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 21 Nov 1994 22:31:59 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Identifying Writing Intensive Courses
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sun, 20 Nov 1994 22:22:40 -0700 from <IACDES@ASUACAD>
 
David,
 
In your post, you mentioned that your institution : "reviewed" WI courses every
 3 years, while others did it every semester. Could you elaborate a bit on what
 you mean by "review"--how do you do it. what do you look for, do you use stick
s or carrots for compliance? Can you tell me what institutions review their cou
rses more often (I'm especially interested in large institutions, ones with man
y W-courses). How many do you review?
 
As you may have guessed, I'm asking for a reason. We have literally hundreds of
 W-courses (that's courses, not sections) running every semester, "overseen" by
 a 13-member University Writing Committee. Though we have preety clear guidelin
es at this point for waht we expect, we have only assessed implementation to da
te. We don't know whether our "approved" courses are working at all within the
proposals' that were originally submitted. And we're not sure what we'd do if
 
we found out they were not.
 
I think assessment is the toughest part of the WI nut to crack. Proposals submi
tted through a department by one faculty member are seldom taught always and fo
rever by that faculty member. New instructors (some who don't even know the cou
rse is listed as WI) change the syllabus. Sometimes these deviations make the c
ourse better. Sometimes they  make it far worse. But, of course, for committees
, all inconsistency makes assessment even that much harder.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Nov 1994 08:38:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Identifying Writing Intensive Courses
 
Our General Studies course list is "content" driven rather than "prefix"
driven. We have fairly detailed criteria for identifying courses for the
different general studies categories (Numeracy, Literacy, Humanities and Fine
Arts, Social and Behavioral Sciences, Natural Sciences, Historical Awareness,
Global Awareness, Cultural Diversity). ALL courses on the GS list are reviewed
every three sears. Instructors submit a syllabus, a course description, table
of contents of the text book, and a brief statement explaining how the course
meets the general studies criteria for one or more of the categories. There
are about 1000 courses on our GS list and we review about 1/3 of them each
year. We don't actually do full reviews of all of them. Some courses so
obviously meet the criteria (College Algebra obviously meets one of our
numeracy requirements) that we do not harass the faculty by making them jump
through hoops. Similarly, the English Department's sophomore writing courses
obviously meet the one of the literacy requirements and thus are not reviewed.
However, the sophomore Anthro coursethat meets the first literacy requirement
IS reviewed, since the writing may or may not be part of it. We have been
encouraging departments to mention an emphasis on writing in the catalog
description (in the description itself, not just in the L1 or L2 designation).
We also review most of the courses proposed fo r historical/global awareness
or cultural diversity. The reviewing body is the General Studies Council, a
large committee broken down into sub committees focused on each GS category.
Needless to say, some committees work a lot harder than others. There are
gazillions of Soc/Behv Sci courses but not too many science and math courses.
We have tried to make thereviewing process as painless a s possible for the
faculty and for the committee members. This particular program has been in
place now for about 8 years, and we are finally getting the bugs out of it. We
were concerned that departments would not participate if we made things too
complex or if we were excessively picky in our course reviews. But since the
GS program was hammered out by the faculty and since it is something of a
miracle that a University of the size of ASU (43,000 students) has a
university-wide general studies program, the faculty have been pretty good
about participating. We have plenty of courses in all categories now, and the
GS policies and procedures are working well. I was on the GS council from the
very beginning of the new program and chaired the group for almost three
years. Little thought had been given to implementing the program when it was
devised, and the early council members had the responsibility of getting it up
and running. Those were lean years in Az, and we had to work without the
additional funding that the program requireed. That was probably a good thing
because we got it going under adverse conditions. It is fixed firmly into the
system now. The places I know of that review courses each semester or annually
are Missouri/Columbia and Hawaii. Or at least I think that's the case. Marty?
I know there are others, but they do not leap to mind.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Nov 1994 16:01:50 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Identifying Writing Intensive Courses
 
>David,
>
>In your post, you mentioned that your institution : "reviewed" WI courses every
> 3 years, while others did it every semester. Could you elaborate a bit on what
> you mean by "review"--how do you do it. what do you look for, do you use stick
>s or carrots for compliance? Can you tell me what institutions review their cou
>rses more often (I'm especially interested in large institutions, ones with man
>y W-courses). How many do you review?
>
>As you may have guessed, I'm asking for a reason. We have literally hundreds of
> W-courses (that's courses, not sections) running every semester, "overseen" by
> a 13-member University Writing Committee. Though we have preety clear guidelin
>es at this point for waht we expect, we have only assessed implementation to da
>te. We don't know whether our "approved" courses are working at all within the
>proposals' that were originally submitted. And we're not sure what we'd do if
>
>we found out they were not.
>
>I think assessment is the toughest part of the WI nut to crack. Proposals submi
>tted through a department by one faculty member are seldom taught always and fo
>rever by that faculty member. New instructors (some who don't even know the cou
>rse is listed as WI) change the syllabus. Sometimes these deviations make the c
>ourse better. Sometimes they  make it far worse. But, of course, for committees
>, all inconsistency makes assessment even that much harder.
 
 
In response to Frank Sullivan's excellent questions about reviewing and
assessing WI courses, I can offer the following about how the University of
Missouri-Columbia attempts to address those issues.  We have about 80 WI
courses each semester, overseen by an eighteen-member crossdisciplinary
faculty and student board, plus three full-time Campus Writing Program
liaisons who consult with faculty on their WI courses:
 
1. WI courses are proposed by the faculty member who will teach it.  If the
faculty member changes, the course is no longer WI and the new instructor
must submit a new application.  Occassionally, faculty changes at the last
minute (due to unexpected leaves, death, whatever) require the new faculty
to turn in an application quickly, so that students who were expecting the
course to be WI (and who need it for graduation and the like) can still get
the course as WI.  We keep close track of who's teaching what and get lots
of cooperation and little resistance on this.  But then, it's become part
of the "WI culture" here. All of the application forms and other program
publicity emphasize the notion that "A Course PLUS an Instructor = WI"  not
just the course itself.
 
2.  WI courses are proposed, and reviewed by the Campus Writing Board,
every time they are taught--for the first three times the course is
offered.  After that, WI courses can receive "automatic" renewal by CWP
staff for three more times before undergoing another formal application.
(Step below allows CWP staff to know what's going on each semester.)
 
3.  Each WI instructor has an end-of-semester interview with one of the
liaisons, so we have fairly good information about what's happening in each
course.  The interviews provide an opportunity for the instructor to
discuss what worked and what didn't and for us to give them whatever
assistance, suggestions, resource material, etc., that they would like.
 
4.  Faculty are invited, but not required, to have students complete
end-of-semester course (not faculty) evaluations which faculty may forward
to us if they wish.  We provide a long form and a short form for them to
chose from, and we summarize student responses and return originals to
faculty, not departments.
 
5.  We expect WI courses to evolve.  We don't expect them to be perfect
first time around, and we often see noticable changes the longer the
faculty teaches it (or a similar course).
 
6.  On a few occasions we've learned that the WI course wasn't doing what
it claimed it was.  In those cases, the course wasn't approved as WI for
future offerings.
 
7.  Once in a while we have a disaster.  They happen.  Nothing's perfect.
 
 
Dr. Martha A. Townsend
Director, Campus Writing Program        writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                 314-882-4881 (office)
University of Missouri                  314-884-5438 (fax)
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Nov 1994 07:52:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Geoff Chase <GWC@NAUVAX.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Identifying Writing Intensive Courses
 
Please feel free to forward and distribute the following job announcement
to anyone who might be interested. Thanks.
 
 
Northern Arizona University, Box 6032
        Department of English
        Flagstaff, AZ 86011
 
 
Assistant or Associate Professor of English, Fall, 1995. Earned doctorate
in English education/related area. One year experience in supervision, one
year experience teacher preparation, and at least two years teaching grades
7-12 or equivalent required. Evidence of scholarship. Evidence of assuming
leadership role in secondary education in humanities preferred. Begin
review of files December 1, 1994. Send application letter, CV, and names,
addresses, and phone numbers of five references to Dr. James Fitzmaurice,
Chair; English Education Search Committee, Department of English, Box 6032,
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ 86011-6032.  Northern Arizona
University is a committed equal opportunity/affirmative action institution;
minorities, women, persons with disabilities, and veterans are encouraged
to apply.
 
 
Geoff Chase
Director of English Composition
Northern Arizona University
GWC@NAUVAX.UCC.NAU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Nov 1994 11:09:39 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      CLOZE for plagiairsim control?
 
It's that time of the semester--
I've used the CLOZE test for identifying/verifying plagiarism and am
now advising my teachers to do so, but I can't remember where any
research and documentation for it is?  Can anybody help?
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 23 Nov 1994 11:23:13 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      CLOZE for plagiairsim control?
 
The program you can buy is produced by someone named Glatt (it might be Susan
Glatt). That might tied you into some reviews. Any reviews you could get of
the DRP (degrees of reading power) reading test might give you some support.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Nov 1994 08:47:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         MarkWiley <MWILEY@BEACH1.CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Masters Programs in Rhet/Comp
 
I'm new to this list, so forgive me if this question has been asked before.
I am working with another colleague at my institution to set up a Masters
Program in Rhetoric and Composition.  Does anyone know of any recent surveys
done showing the number and/or types of MA programs around?  Thanks for your
help.   And Happy Thanksgiving!
 
Mark Wiley
Cal State University, Long Beach
E-Mail address: mwiley@csulb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Nov 1994 11:24:11 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLOZE for plagiairsim control?
 
Allene, the secretary of my department, Stacey Snyder, SSNYDER@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU, may be able to give you the Glatt address.  But you should know that Glatt
no longer makes the program in Mac-compatible software;  it's now only available
in DOS.
 
Becky Howard
Department of Interdisciplinary Writing
Colgate University
Hamilton, New York 13346
Phone (315) 824-7315 (O);  (315) 691-5116 (H)
FAX (315) 824-7121
BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Nov 1994 09:43:31 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      subscribe
 
Please subscribe Richard Jenseth
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Nov 1994 09:41:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan I Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLOZE for plagiairsim control?
In-Reply-To:  <199411240632.AAA50304@badlands.NoDak.edu>
 
Allene -
 
I thought I had just the article you needed, but it turns out to be a
little off the mark.  But it does include some detail on the Glatt
cloze-paragraph software, a short plagiarism quiz that includes a
cloze-type section, and a reference to the longer article from which this
excerpt came.  What I have is by Frank McCormick, titled "Quizzing the
Suspected Plagiarist," and it's from pp. 4-6 of the April 1991
Composition Chronicle.  The longer piece from which this is taken is
titled "The Plagiario and the Professor in our Peculiar Institution,"
Journal of Teaching Writing 8 (Fall/Winter 1989):  133-145.  I haven't
read the longer article, so I can't say for sure if it would have the
detail you need.
 
Joan Hawthorne
University of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Nov 1994 15:43:27 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         BHOWARD <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLOZE for plagiairsim control?
 
Joan & Allene, I haven't read the Comp Chronicle piece by McCormick b ut I
have read the one in JTW.  I don't think it has what Joan is describing;
instead, it has surveys that McCormick asked students & faculty to fill out.
 
Allene, I'm wondering to what purposes you're putting the cloze structure
tests.  Is it to discover whether students have submitted purchased term
papers, the kind of thing Michael Pemberton describes in "Threshold of
Desperation:  Winning the Fight Against Term Paper Mills."  The Writing
Instructor 11.3 (Spring/Summer 1992):  143-52. ??  Or is it to discover
whether the students have incorporated unattributed phrases & sentences from
source material, the kind of thing that Glynda Hull & Mike Rose describe in
"Rethinking Remediation:  Toward a Social-Cognitive Understanding of
Problematic Reading and Writing."  Written Communication 6.2 (1989):  139-54.
??  If it is the latter, I would recommend that, once you've discovered the
patchwriting (a term I prefer to "plagiarism" in this context), you consider
the possibility of a positive rather than negative response.  By that I mean
that the traditional response has been either to (a) punish transgressors with
"F's," expulsion, and the like;  or (b) teach them how to attribute sources.
Both of these assume an absence in the student, either of ethics or knowledge
of citation conventions.  My own explorations--as well as those of Hull & Rose-
-suggest a presence in the student, the presence of a process of appropriation
of unfamiliar discourse.  When we think about it, most of us realize that when
we're in deep cognitive waters, working with difficult and unfamiliar
material, we tend to patchwrite, because we have to work more or less
monologically from the source.  Hull & Rose recommend--and I agree--a pedagogy
that treats this patchwriting as a positive stage in appropriating discourse.
The teacher's response then can be to help the student use that patchwriting
constructively and then move on to understand the materials better and to
write a final or revised draft that speaks in what we consider the student's
"own voice."  But I believe that in many cases, responding negatively to
patchwriting, either by punishing or by teaching citation conventions, shuts
down a valuable part of the learning process.  We don't have to accept
patchwriting as final-draft work, but we can encourage it as a transitional
writing strategy.  (And then, later, teach citation conventions.)
 
All this may be entirely peripheral to your situation;  but since it's central
to what I'm working on right now, I find myself with lots to say--which I hope
is of use to others.  In any case, I'd be very interested in hearing the
results of what you're doing with cloze testing.
 
Regards,
 
Becky Howard BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU
Department of Interdisciplinary Writing
Colgate University, Hamilton NY 13332
Voice (315) 824-7315;  FAX (315) 824-7121
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Nov 1994 20:58:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: CLOZE for plagiairsim control?
 
I think it is generally useful to turn instances of plagiarism or patchwriting
to some sort of positive experience whenever possible, especially in first
year courses. I've worked one on one with quite a few students who have turned
in work that, for one reason or another, is a bit too dependent on someone
else's work. I have found the cloze procedure (or simply the prospect of it) a
good way to demonstrate the fact or the phenomenon. Then comes the fun part:
figuring out how it happened. I gotta say that I have not found too many cases
of patchwriting--that is, where the dependence on a source (or on a ghost
writer) is a developmental phase in the student's learning to incorporate the
language and ideas of others into his/her own work. I regret to say that what
I have usually found is arrant disregard for academic integrity( e.g. 100%
reliance on a single source, bought papers, recycled papers, ghost writers,
heavy handed tutors in intercollegiate athletics, etc.). I have found very few
cases, alas, where "plagiarism" was a symptom of a genuine struggle with the
new.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
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Date:         Tue, 29 Nov 1994 08:13:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Diana George <dgeorge@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLOZE for plagiairsim control?
 
David says:
>I gotta say that I have not found too many cases
>of patchwriting--that is, where the dependence on a source (or on a ghost
>writer) is a developmental phase in the student's learning to incorporate the
>language and ideas of others into his/her own work. I regret to say that what
>I have usually found is arrant disregard for academic integrity( e.g. 100%
>reliance on a single source, bought papers, recycled papers, ghost writers,
>heavy handed tutors in intercollegiate athletics, etc.). I have found very few
>cases, alas, where "plagiarism" was a symptom of a genuine struggle with the
>new.
 
I don't know, David. I could be living in lotus land here, but it seems to
me that even outright "disregard for academic integrity" (maybe especially
that) signals a genuine struggle with the new.  At least, it signals the
end of a struggle. It is true that by the time students get to college comp
classes, they are pretty good at "doing school."  And, some of them borrow,
buy, cheat, etc. I wouldn't say that means we shouldn't deal with it in
whatever way feels most honest. I just think it is still more of a teaching
problem than a student problem.  I'd have to agree with Becky Howard whose
comments suggest that we ought to start thinking about plagiarism
differently--whether we call it patchworking or a stage in the process or
whatever, I don't know. I just don't think we can just call it arrogant
disregard. Can we?
Diana
        ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
         "There are days when I am envious of my hens . . ."
                from Barbara Kingsolver, "Apotheosis"
 
     Diana George                                906-487-3233
     Department of Humanities                    FAX 906-487-3347
     Michigan Technological University           dgeorge@mtu.edu
     1400 Townsend Drive
     Houghton, MI 49931
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Date:         Tue, 29 Nov 1994 09:55:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00wwnewbold@BSUVC.BSU.EDU
Subject:      Plagiarism and Academic Honesty
 
We have all wrestled with the problem of plagiarism and the
frustration it creates when students seem to want to shortcut the
learning process we are offering them.  I considered this issue
at some length as I revised our Writing Program book two years
ago, and I thought it might be most productive to widen the scope
of the issue to take in essential responsibilities of each part
of the community in a public institutional framework.  Following
is the section of the book that introduces this idea; I offer it
as a perspective that might be helpful to colleagues dealing with
both the practical and theoretical implications of plagiarism.
 
(This is a longish piece, so delete now if you need to.)
 
Web Newbold
 
***********************
ACADEMIC HONESTY
 
An "Educational Compact"
 
        It may be helpful to think of the issue of "academic
honesty" in terms of the broad compact or agreement between
students, teachers, and the community (represented by the
institution of the University).  In order to provide its members
knowledge, mental tools, and practical skills, the larger
community operates a university, which in turn employs teachers
to put its general program into action.  These three parties--
students, teachers, and the public community--must work together
to achieve the common good. If any neglects their duties or
subverts the others, the compact breaks down and no one is
satisfied in the long run.
        "Academic honesty" is the student's behavioral
counterpart to the professionalism of the teacher and the public
responsibilities of the University.  Just as teachers are
obligated to follow the Program curriculum, treat students
fairly, and assist them in improving as writers, students are
obligated to cooperate with their instructors and make their best
effort to meet course goals and to grow as academic writers.
This relationship is utterly fundamental to the successful
partnership we know as education.  Unfortunately, a variety of
behaviors undermine the trust and honesty that should prevail:
public disrespect or threatening behavior toward a teacher (or
student); willful disregard of assignment and class goals;
interference with the rights of other students; excessive
absenteeism; and plagiarism.
 
Plagiarism
 
        It is important to understand what plagiarism is in order
to avoid both its intentional and unintentional forms: plagiarism
is the use of another's writing without giving proper credit--or
perhaps without giving any credit at all--to the writer of the
original text or to source material.  It stands to reason that
intentional plagiarism is the same as theft and undermines the
educational compact--in fact, it makes it impossible.  Imagine
that a teacher decided to read someone else's paper besides yours
and give you a grade based on it; that would be equally dishonest
and destructive to learning.  Unintentionally using someone
else's language is also a bad pattern to fall into.  Although
it's the intention that makes conscious plagiarism so dishonest,
offering another's words as your own will confuse your reader,
your teacher, and yourself if you allow yourself to call up and
use source phrases or statements of ideas without acknowledging
where they came from.
 
Paraphrasing; Summarizing; Documentation
 
        The best way not to have to worry about plagiarism is to
establish solid academic writing habits.  Although summarizing
and paraphrasing may be difficult skills to learn, you absolutely
need to know how to briefly express the content of another text
in your own words and how to paraphrase the meaning of other
writing in writing of your own.  The teaching and exercise of
these abilities, so central to academic discourse, are a major
goal of all Writing Program courses.
 
        Once you have learned the difference between your own
language and language based on other writing, you need to know
how to use a conventional system of "tracking" source
information, better known as "documentation."  Informal
documentation, with emphasis on the basic processes of research
writing, is usually expected in ENG 101, 102, and 103
assignments.  Competence in using the features of formal
documentation is stressed in ENG 104, especially in the research
paper unit.
        [Here follow the basic guidelines for documentation]
 
///////////////////////////////
Web Newbold                   /
Director, The Writing Program /
Department of English         /
Ball State University         /
Muncie, Indiana 47306  USA    /
(317) 285-8370                /
00wwnewbold@bsuvc.bsu.edu     /
FAX (317) 285-3765            /
///////////////////////////////
///////////////////////////////
Web Newbold                   /
Director, The Writing Program /
Department of English         /
Ball State University         /
Muncie, Indiana 47306  USA    /
(317) 285-8370                /
00wwnewbold@bsuvc.bsu.edu     /
FAX (317) 285-3765            /
///////////////////////////////
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Date:         Sat, 29 Nov 1919 94:11:00 LCL
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LEMUSGRO <LEMUSGRO.UCS@SMTP.USI.EDU>
Subject:      Part-time issues
 
As a wpa, I'm also on faculty senate this year, and we're discussing
part-time faculty issues.  Consequently, I would like to survey other
wpa's to discover (a) to what degree they are dependent upon part-time
faculty to teach first-year comp (what percentage?), (b) what part-time
pay is per credit hour, and (c) if part-time faculty receive any other
kinds of benefits.  I'm particularly interested in hearing from wpa folks
in Indiana, but come one come all.
 
 
 
Thanks,
 
 
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
 
Department of English
 
University of Southern Indiana
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Date:         Tue, 29 Nov 1994 08:33:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: CLOZE for plagiairsim control?
 
In some cases. I suppose, plagiarism is the result when a student gives up the
struggle with the new. But I just didn't find that many cases of that sort. In
most cases, the students never started the struggle. They had clearly decided
from the beginning to buy a paper or borrow one or copy a source. They never
engaged at all. I remember a wonderful conversation I overheard (in the locker
room where students forget there are faculty around) between two very nice
bright young men who werediscussing the transaction of hiring a paper for one
course or other. "I've got time to write the paper for course X; I'll buy the
paper for course Y. It's only 50 bucks." There was no sign in the conversation
of either student that there was any difference between X and Y. This is
clearly a developmental stage for this student--but it is not a stage in the
development of his writing ability. Maybe this new wave of Newtism is messing
up my mind, but I do think there are instances of "arrant disregard for
academic integrity"--more than we care to think about.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
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Date:         Tue, 29 Nov 1994 11:15:16 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irwin Weiser <va0@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Part-time issues
In-Reply-To:  <9411291530.AA23244@mace.cc.purdue.edu>; from "LEMUSGRO" at Nov
              29, 94 10:31 am
 
Laurence--
 
Here's a response from Indiana:  At Purdue--West Lafayette, we use
relatively few part-time faculty (lecturers) to teach composition.
Typically, of the several hundred sections we offer each semester,
fewer than twenty are taught by lecturers in the fall, and often none
or fewer than five in the spring.  The lecturers are not paid by
credit hour (exactly); they are paid per course and for this semester
new lecturers are paid about $2200 for a three-credit course.  Most
teach two sections; few teach more; some only want to teach one.
Lecturers receive no other benefits.
 
Our department is also becoming increasingly dependent on lecturers to
teach introductory literature courses, by the way, though again the
numbers are fairly small:  perhaps five lecturers per semester.
 
--
Irwin Weiser
va0@mace.cc.purdue.edu
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Date:         Tue, 29 Nov 1994 12:50:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Roark Mulligan <mulligan@POWHATAN.CC.CNU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLOZE for plagiairsim control?
In-Reply-To:  <9411291337.AA19465@powhatan.cc.cnu.edu>
 
An experience with plagiarism.
 
I am teaching English 020 this semester.  020 is our developmental
writing course.  I had the studetns first write essays using their
personal experiences as evidence, then I had them write on their
relationship to their society.  Finally I had them read "academic"
writing from different disciplines.  It was on this essay, after the
course was two-thirds complete, that I noticed several studetns using
"patch-work" plagiarism.  I don't think they were completely aware that
they were doing anything wrong because they "lifted" material from the
essays that we read for the class.
 
Roark Mulligan
Christopher Newport University
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Date:         Tue, 29 Nov 1994 13:13:24 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Randy Woodland <RWOODLAN@CA-F1.UMD.UMICH.EDU>
Organization: University of Michigan-Dearborn
Subject:      Student evaluations of writing
 
Does anyone have any sources or models for questions on Student
Evaluation forms for writing teachers?  I have the opportunity to change
a generic form that's been around for years.  In the long term, we hope
to move toward richer multiple measures, but for now, I've got the form
to revise.
 
Any advice or lists of useful questions?
Thanks
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Nov 1994 09:57:53 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: CLOZE for plagiairsim control?
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/28/94 22:55
 
BEcky, I am not talking about the "patchworking" you describe.  Most
experienced composition teachers are used to dealing with students as
they try to incorporate sources.  I'm talking about the suspected
plagiarism cases that teachers are bringing to my door to adjudicate
right now.  I usually give them a "script" to follow.  The script is
based on years of fun and funny and interesting excuses for
using somebody else's work, by which I mean I like students and am
their advocate, too.  And my script is also based on my fear of
litigation brought on by "hot" teachers'desire to rid the world of
dishonesty.  This is what I advise teachers:  Bring the student into your
office.  Calmly and matter of factly (without even a hint of anger) say,
"I'm really concerned.  This paper is so dramatically different from
your previous work (or your in-class work) that I don't know what to think."
Then the teacher pauses until the student fills in the silence.  And they
will.  Teachers should not use the "P" word at all at this point.
This script leaves the door open to those fun, funny, interesting responses.
And 90% of the time, you'll get one to write in a book!  Like the one I
got from a very DUMB female track student.  As I paused, she burst in
"Yeah, isn't it great!  I've got a new tutor!"  I've been doing this
 a long time.  She was sincere... and dumb.  The athletic world she
lived in had taught her that athletes got tutors to help them through,
they had provided her with a very active, helpful tutor, and as far
as she knew she was doing what she was supposed to do.  And she was
completely naive and honest about it.  I then explained very calmly
that I really wanted to read her very own thoughts, that I was interested
in what she had to say and in how she was improving in her writing herself.
I don't know what happened to her in the rest of her career, but at the
end of the semester, I couldn't pass her, but she knew why- her writing
skills weren't good enough.  Now, back to how I use the CLOZE:  When a
teacher pauses after the script, students have two possible responses.  (1)
own up to the fact that it isn't their work.  (2) deny it.  I use the CLOZE
in the second case.  If students DO own up, teachers should weigh their
reasons and make a decision.  If students deny it, but it seems pretty
clear and you can't prove it (don't have the original it was taken from),
follow this script, "Well, I'm really uncomfortable about accepting thisq
paper" or(giving you a grade). I'd like to give you a test next Fri at
9:20 am to make sure this is your work." Still teachers should NOT
use the "P" word nor should they tell students what kind of test it will
be.  Keep the paper.  Retype 100 words of it, leaving every 5th word out
and replacing it with a blank.  All the blanks should be of equal length
leaving no clue as to what the word was.  If students return- often they
don't- give them the test.  If it is their work, they should be aBle
to fill in the words exactly (not with synonums) at about a rate of
90%.  Between 80-90 it gets a little shady.  Below that, they simply
do not know the thoughts or syntax or vocab well enough to make it
their own.  Then teachers have three options: flunk the paper, flunk the
student from the class, take it to the dean for expulsion from school.
I recommend teachers be VERY careful even now not to use the "P" word.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
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Date:         Tue, 29 Nov 1994 11:21:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Geoff Chase <GWC@NAUVAX.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Part-time issues
 
When I first came to Northern Arizona University 2 1/2 years ago, there
were about 15 part timers per year teaching comp. Some of these people
taught one section while some taught as many as four sections. They were
paid between 1300 and 1700 dollars per section depending on their
qualifications. Now, we have reconfigured our composition program and we
have no part time instructors. All of our sections of composition are
taught by graduate assitants, lecturers, and faculty.
 
Geoff Chase
 
Geoff Chase
Director of English Composition
Northern Arizona University
GWC@NAUVAX.UCC.NAU.EDU
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Date:         Tue, 29 Nov 1994 14:00:06 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irwin Weiser <va0@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Student evaluations of writing
In-Reply-To:  <9411291811.AA09045@mace.cc.purdue.edu>; from "Randy Woodland" at
              Nov 29, 94 1:13 pm
 
The questions we developed at Purdue and a brief discussion of their
development can be found in "TAs as Collaborators in Their Preparation
and Evaluation" in Evaluating Teacher of Writing, edited by Christine
Hult, NCTE, 1994.  In fact, as the title suggests, you may find
exactly what you are looking for in the wide range of essays published
in it.
 
 
--
Irwin Weiser
va0@mace.cc.purdue.edu
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Date:         Tue, 29 Nov 1994 13:51:52 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Dennis Baron <baron@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Student evaluations of writing
 
>Does anyone have any sources or models for questions on Student
>Evaluation forms for writing teachers?  I have the opportunity to change
>a generic form that's been around for years.  In the long term, we hope
>to move toward richer multiple measures, but for now, I've got the form
>to revise.
>
>Any advice or lists of useful questions?
>Thanks
 
We have a big catalog of questions we can put on our student evals,
supplied by our psychometricians, with design-your-own questions possible,
so you can really fine tune this blunt instrument. But blunt it remains,
and murderous as well: the only 2 measures anyone pays attention to are 1.
rate the instructor and 2. rate the course. What happens is that if 22
students respond, and most rate you 5 and 4 (high end) on a 5 point scale,
and one or two rate you average (3), you come out in the low to low average
range when all instructors are compared.  And if your one malcontent is
present that day, your score falls to the bottom.  The psychometricians
elaborately defend this regression but I routinely ignore it so long as
instructors are performing up to speed according to other indicators.  Is
there some way to get away from this numbers game?
 
Dennis
--
Dennis Baron                                             debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                                   217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
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Date:         Tue, 29 Nov 1994 13:30:14 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      plagiarism cont.
 
I just wanted to add something about plagiarism that I've sometimes
thought about.  It might help to use a legal heuristic I heard about
once but can't remember where.  In arguing a defensive case, an attorney can
use one of four defenses (maybe there are more, but...) (1) It didn't
happen (my client didn't commit hit and run; I didn't plagiarize).
(2) The definition of terms is arguable (it wasn't technically hit and run,
because my client was just going to a 7-11 a block away to call for help;
it wasn't plagiarism because it was a collaborative effort of tutor and
classmates).(3) unwillful guilt (my client hit the pedestrian and left the
scene, but he was unaware that it happened- his girlfriend was kissing him
at the time and he just thought the jolt was the earth shaking wildly; I tried
to incorporate the sources accurately but I just don't know how).(4) Mitigating
circumstances (my client hit the pedestrian and left the scene because his
wife was having a baby in the back of the car, his son had just fallen out
of a tree and maybe broke his neck, and he was rushing them to a hospital;
I did plagiarize but it was because my country will cancel my scholarship
and take me back to Saudi if I don't keep my grades up.) The prosecution
(the teacher) argues (1) you did too and I can prove it;(2)
The definition of plagiarism is clearly outlined in the Student Guide
and we have discussed it at length in class; what you did IS plagiarism;
(3) You ought to know how to attribute sources at this stage in your
college career; (4) That excuse isn't good enough to cover such a serious
offense.In each case, teachers make a judgment call based on student
history, intent, and justice and mercy.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Nov 1994 15:53:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00wwnewbold@BSUVC.BSU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Part-time issues
 
At Ball State, about 90% or more of our Writing Program teaching
is done by contract faculty, who are both full-time and
part-time.  We don't pay by the semester hour, but I guess an
average rate for full-timers would be about $850 per hour.  We
offer health insurance and disability insurance to those teaching
half-time or more--the university pays 75% of health premiums.
We offer no retirement benefits to contract faculty.
///////////////////////////////
Web Newbold                   /
Director, The Writing Program /
Department of English         /
Ball State University         /
Muncie, Indiana 47306  USA    /
(317) 285-8370                /
00wwnewbold@bsuvc.bsu.edu     /
FAX (317) 285-3765            /
///////////////////////////////
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Date:         Tue, 29 Nov 1994 16:40:38 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Another request for information
 
I know that we've had at least a couple of rounds of this recently--I even
thought I'd saved some of the responses.  No such luck.
 
My chair has a meeting with the dean at 2:00 tomorrow (Wednesday) and would
like to take to it information about TA salaries at other schools.
 
So:  if anybody is on line tonight or Wednesday morning, would you please send
me your TA salary figure at lelandb@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu.  If you use graduate
students as Writing Center tutors, it would help if I could have that salary
figure too.
 
Thanks.
 
Bruce
 
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
lelandb@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu
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Date:         Tue, 29 Nov 1994 19:30:32 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Donna Campbell <CAMPBEDM@SNYBUFVA.CS.SNYBUF.EDU>
Organization: from SUNY College at Buffalo, NY 14222
Subject:      Re: Part-time issues
 
        We have about 26 part-time lecturers here at Buffalo State;
our 28 full-time faculty members also teach composition, at least
one course per semester.  Part-time people are paid about $1800
per 3-hour course, which is better than the $900-1100 paid at some
private colleges in the area.  Also, because of a strong union (UUP)
presence, everyone teaching at least two sections is eligible to
be included in the health plan; the cost is the same as it is to
regular faculty members.  Dental benefits and eyeglass prescriptions
are covered under the union.
        Hope this helps.
 
        Donna M. Campbell
        Department of English
        Buffalo State College
        CAMPBEDM@SNYBUFAA.CS.SNYBUF.EDU
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Date:         Wed, 30 Nov 1994 07:23:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Stuart Brown <sbrown@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      GA Salaries
In-Reply-To:  <9411300512.AA31559@ccserver>
 
The Spring 1994 issue of Rhetoric Review lists teaching loads and salaries
for 72 doctoral programs.  We didn't (maybe should have) asked about
additional benefits, but some programs did mention tuition waivers and
such.  Hope this will help.
 
Stuart C. Brown
Dept. of English
New Mexico State University
Las Cruces, NM 88005
(505) 646-2413
sbrown@nmsu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 30 Nov 1994 10:04:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Patricia Gillikin <GILLIKIN@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU>
Subject:      query:  rewriting assignments
 
(apologies to folks who get this more than once!)
 
I am doing a project on assignments that have students imitate, recast,
rewrite, parody, continue, and/or transform someone else's (possibly
well-known or canonical) text.  I'm looking for writing teachers and others
(I have a particular interest in Writing Across the Curriculum) who use such
rewriting assignments.  I'm exploring varieties of rewriting assignments,
how they work, how they fit into course and institutional goals, among other
things.
 
If you regularly give, or once gave, a rewriting assignment like
this, involving imitation, continuation, and/or transformation of texts not
the students' own, and if you are willing to chat on private e-mail about
what you've done, contact me at gillikin1@gamma.is.tcu.edu.  I'll send you
some questions---"interview" you via e-mail---and then follow up with further
questions based on your responses.
 
Also, if anyone has a favorite article on rewriting assignments or exercises,
I'd be delighted to hear about it.
 
In advance, Thank you!
 
Patricia Gillikin
Texas Christian University
gillikin1@gamma.is.tcu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 30 Nov 1994 10:54:43 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      plagiarism control? and more
 
There is a very good article discussing plagiarism by Susan McLeod in WPA.
The citation:
 
McLeod, Susan.  "Responding to Plagiarism:  The Role of the WPA."  WPA:
Journal of the Council of Writing Program Administrators 15.3 (spring,
1992): 7-16.
 
My colleague Ron Strickland has another strategy for dealing with suspected
plagiarism.  When he returns papers in class, he invites the authors of
such papers to summarize and discuss them for the rest of the class, to
share their (usually advanced) ideas with other students.  Plagiarists
usually stumble badly.  Like Allene Cooper, he never mentions the term
"plagiarism."  Frequently, the experience inspires students after class to
come to his office to fess up.
 
I share David Schwalm's concern about a perceived lack of "respect" for
academic and intellectual values among students.  This is an intricate
issue.  It seems to me that many decisions by universities these days are
only inflaming students' predilictions to look at higher education as a
career investment, period.  Illinois State is now touting a three-year plan
toward the bachelor's, a sprint through college year-round, anything
"extracurricular" being thus at risk.
 
On a more theoretical level, I wonder how unintentionally complicit we (and
I include myself) proponents of postmodern theory might ourselves be in the
creation of an academic environment of the kind the David and I fret about.
 A Baudriallardan "there is only the play of signifiers" perspective offers
us less ground to stand upon than say, a more Habermasian "faith" in
progress through rationale tenets.
 
Sorry that last sentence thuds like a brick.
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
4240 English Dept., Illinois State U, Normal, IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
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Here are our questions, Randy.  Before I came to BSU, these were added
to the useless generic computer scored questions on the University required
form.  They seem helpful although I'd like to revise them somewhat, myself.
1. What were your attitudes about writing when the class began?  Now that the
course is ending, have your attitudes changed?
2. Briefly describe or evaluate your writing abilities at the beginning of thi
s course.  How would you evaluate them now? Please explain.
3. Describe the organization and the methods of instruction used by your instru
ctor in a typical class session, and explain how the organization and method h
elped you learn.
4. Explain how the assignments were paced. Were deadline dates well-palanned to
 allow you to do your best work and still complete a reasonable amount of writi
ng during the semester?
5. Name the three most important things that you will carry away from this writ
ing course and explain why they are valuable to you.
6. What are your instructor's strengths?
7. What are your instructor's weaknesses?
8. What have you liked best about the course?
9. How can the course be improved?
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
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David's latest "locker room" story reminds me of a similar experience
I had.  One of the benefits of having students write several drafts of
a paper is that we can see the student's work from beginning to end,
right?  A couple of years ago I was enclosed in the ladies' can and o
overheard a student say, "Yeah, I had to pay her $10 just to write
my rough draft for me! Gotta peer review tomorrow." So much for
engagement in the learning and writing processes.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
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Our salary for TAs is 6000/year for 2 courses per semester.  They also
get a tuition waiver.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
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I know this question has come up before.  Sorry.  I think Rich, you,
mentioned an article arguing for in-house publications to count for
research.  Where is it? Is there other info out there to persuade
tenure committees that administration is something other than
simply service?  Luckily, we have an annual review process that helps
ass't profs get prepared for the big year so I get to start the
education process hopefully before it's too late.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
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Dear Martha - Your WI program at the Univ. of Missouri-Columbia sounds
very interesting.  Although we have had a number of WAC initiatives at
the Univ. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee over the past 6 or 7 years, we do not
have an ongoing program in place.  One option we are considering is the
requirement of x number of WI courses for graduation.  One question which
your lengthy and much appreciated explanation raised for me is who are
the Campus Writing Program liaisons--faculty members, graduate students
in rhet/comp, lecturers?  They seem to me to be key in managing a program
like yours.  Thanks again for the information on your program.
 
Alice Gillam
Coordinator of Composition
University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee
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UC Irvine has a good list of scantronable questions, on a 1-7 scale, all
related to writing instruction.
 
Did this course help you improve your writing?
Did peer comments and/or peer editing help you improve your writing?
Did group activities other than peer editing help improve your writing?
Did your instructor's written comments on your papers help you improve your
writing?
Did your instructor use handouts, supplemental readings, audiovisual aids, or
creative or innovative teaching techniques that seemed especially helpful?
Did conferences with your instructor help you improve your writing?
Were the writing assignments for this course clear, useful, and interesting?
How effective was your isntructor's use of class time?
How well did you instructor explain your writing assignments?
How well did your instructor listen and respond to students' comments?
How helpful were your instructor's discussions of assigned readings?
Overall, how do you rate this instructor?
 
**************
Ellen Strenski                                   phone: (714) 824-5355
English and Comparative Literature               fax:   (714) 725-2916
HOB 200, University of California at Irvine      IDR2EMS@MVS.OAC.UCLA.EDU
Irvine, CA 92717                                 estrensk@uci.edu     ***
 
 
 
On Tue, 29 Nov 1994, Randy Woodland wrote:
 
> Does anyone have any sources or models for questions on Student
> Evaluation forms for writing teachers?  I have the opportunity to change
> a generic form that's been around for years.  In the long term, we hope
> to move toward richer multiple measures, but for now, I've got the form
> to revise.
>
> Any advice or lists of useful questions?
> Thanks
>
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When I directed the program at ASU, we used the following questionnaire in
conjunction with one of those std student attitude questionnaires:
 
The following questions were answered yes or no, with a little space allowed
for elaboration:
 
1. Your writing has improved as a result of taking this course.
 
2. You were provided with a written syllabus showing the schedule of
assignments for the semester.
 
3. You were given written course guidelines explaining the instructor's
policies on such matters as late papers, attendance, grading procedures, etc.
 
4. The instructor held all scheduled class meetings (space included in
indicate how many classes were canceled)
 
5. The instructor was available outside of class during office hours or by
appointment.
 
The following were answered always, usually, sometimes, rarely, never:
 
6. The instructor met the class for the full period
 
7. Paper assignments were presented clearly, either orally or in writing.
 
8. You were asked to submit rouigh drafts of formal papers and to revise these
rough drafts after receiving comments on them from the instructor and/or
classmates.
 
9. The instructor marked and returned papers or rough drafts promptly (i.e.
within a week or before next draft or paper was due)
 
10. The comments you received on rough drafts were helpful to you in revising.
 
11. You understood why you got the grades you did on papers and other
assignments.
 
This is actually kind of a nasty questionnaire. It was designed to see if
instructors were basically doing their jobs--something you occasionally have
to stoop to in a program that involves over 100 instructors who have varying
degrees of commitment or who may be teaching too many courses. The responses
cannot be reduced to a number. I would eyeball each questionnaire, looking for
problems and patterns.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
